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from small cell to BIG SELL 


Youth are upsetting today’s world. There 
are rumblings everywhere—in Africa, in Asia, 
in the Latin Americas, in France, in East Ger- 
many, and also in the United States. Youth are 
restless. They are unhappy with the inequalities, 
the double standards, the numbing rat-race pace, 
the starving in an abundant world, the poor 
amidst wealth, the illiterate among the highly- 
intellectual. Youth watch the world stumble in 
fear and confusion. No one really wants war, 
but no one knows exactly how to make peace. 

Youth seek a better way. Youth ask em- 
barrassing questions and are told they’re to be 
seen and not heard. Youth demonstrate against 
our world’s inequalities and are called trouble- 
makers. Youth exaggerate the evils of our adult 
world and are called delinquents. Youth seek 
success as advertised in our Madison Avenue 
culture only to find themselves exploited by a 
money-sick clan. Youth flock to our nation’s 
first invitation to offer themselves through the 
Peace Corps and find many adults baffled and 
not knowing how to handle this sudden surge of 
idealism. If the world is to change in the future 
for the better, what do adults expect? 

The future must be built on truth not 
sharn, on reality not daydreams, on understand- 
ing not hysteria, on love not hate. Jesus said to 
the Jews who believed in him, “If you continue 
in my word, you are truly my disciples, and you 
will know the truth, and the truth will make you 
free. . . . If I tell the truth, why do you not 
believe me? He who is of God hears the words 
of God; the reason why you do not hear them is 
that you are not of God” (John 8: 32, 46-47). 
The truth will make us free. But we cannot know 
the truth apart from the Creator. And we can- 
not know God without Christ. AA A 
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EARLY 
YEARS 


six quiz biographies 


of famous people 


THAT 
SHAPED 
THE 
FUTURE 


by Jane Singer 
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Wee helps shape the lives a 
great people? From a stuc 
of the youth of 400 famev 
people, Dr. Victor Goertzel, pre: 
ident of the National Associatia 
for Gifted Children, says:” . .. 
Their families held learning i 
high respect; and their paren: 
themselves wanted to excel 
failing to do that, wanted the; 
children to!”’ 
Other general conclusions < 
the youth of famous people ar 
1. Only a few liked schee 
but had a hunger for knowled; 
2. Most of them showed ear’ 
abilities te read and_ thereafi 
read omnivorously. 
3. They were self-critical, sy 
pathetic to the needs of other 
and charmed by abstract ideas. , 
4. Many suffered from feelin; 
of inadequacy and rejection 4 
children of their own age grou 
5. About one out of three ha 
dominating mothers; a few, don 
inating fathers. Despite ti 
iron rule, most of these exc 
tional children later expresseé 
appreciation for the strong ho 
direction. 
6. Homes that were warm an 
knit together tended to produ 
humanitarians—lawyers, docto 
and politicians. Novelists emerg? 
from dramatically troubled faz 
ilies, while writers and act 
came from unhappy homes, a» 
the comedians and _ humoris 
from tragic or near tragic st 
roundings. 
7. As a rule, these people hi 
more freedom to travel, read, ax 
experiment than other childre 
With these points in mind, pl 
what you know about mode 
history, can you name the s 
famous people whose youth 
described on the following pag 
Answers on page 20. 


A 
HOPELESS 
STUDENT 


HIS renowned artist was a source 
of grief to his teachers. Not 
ly was he an indifferent student 
t he seemed incapable of learning 
thmetic. When his parents hired 
utor in the hope he would learn 
ugh to pass the examinations for 
ondary school, this teacher, as 
1 the rest, gave up in despair. 
e boy enjoyed copying figures 
m the blackboard, but the nu- 
rical symbols were merely inter- 
ing shapes to him. 
in the private Spanish schools 
ere he was placed, the rules were 
y and the atmosphere permissive. 
could come and go wherever 
1 whenever he wished. 
dis parents were less worried 
n his teachers. His mother 
ieved blindly in her son, and 
en he showed an interest and 
nt in art, she encouraged him at 
expense of his other studies. 
_ father, an artist, was also will- 
to overlook his failures and to 
elop his son’s ability in the field 
irtistic expression. 


THE 
WINNER 


HE sister of this famous man said 

of their father: “Even when we 
were six or seven years old, Daddy 
always entered us in public swim- 
ming races in different categories, 
so we didn’t have to swim against 
each other. And he did the same 
thing in sailing races. And when 
we won, he got terribly enthusiastic. 
He was always very, very competi- 
tive. The thing he kept telling us 
was that coming in second was just 
no good. The important thing was 
to win . . . don’t come in second or 
third, but win, win, win.” 

To this, the famous man himself 
adds, “Father could be pretty caus- 
tic when we lost.” 

His mother was described by a 
biographer: “The main steadying 
element in this boisterous family 
was Rose. In her husband’s absence, 
she would work up current event 
topics and guide the discussion of 
them by the children at the table.” 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
at least one member of the family 
would be a successful politician. 
Hopes were momentarily shattered 
when the son “most likely to suc- 
ceed” was killed in World War II. 

Referring to the famous man, 
his father said, “I told him his 
brother was dead, and it was his 
responsibility to run for office. He 


didn’t want to. But I told him he >>> 


had to.” 


THE 
HUMANITARIAN 


His famous woman has long 
been in the public eye because 
of her political activities. She was 
born into a well-to-do New York 
family with a high social rating. 
Her mother, however, was far more 
concerned with maintaining the 
aristocracy of society than her 
father who worried about the poor. 
When she was 10, the death of 
both parents left the solemn un- 
smiling youngster to be reared by 
an aunt. The gayest moments she 
remembers in her childhood were 
those spent with Uncle Ted. 

“IT was a poor dancer, and the 
climax of parties was often a dance. 
I still remember the inappropriate 
dresses I wore . . . and worst of all 
they were above my knees. I knew, 
of course, that I was different from 
all the other girls and . . . they were 
frank in telling me.” 

Although she was not beautiful, 
she was intelligent and possessed 
a natural charm that attracted one 
of the most handsome young men of 
their social set, a politician for 
whom a great career was predicted. 
After their marriage, a physical 
tragedy beset her husband, but 
through their joint efforts, he 
climbed to the top of the political 
pinnacle of his country, and after 
his death, his wife has continued to 
be a humanitarian leader in national 
and international movements. 
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HE 
CHANGED 
HIS 
MIND 


ee y mother rarely denied 1m 

M anything,” writes a ne; 
comer in the world’s spotlight, “a 
doubtless I took advantage of th 
I insisted on sleeping in her be 
until, of my own free will, I decid: 
to join my _ half-brothers. ™ 
mother discovered that I wor 
sometimes wake up hungry in t 
night so she formed the habit 
putting some baked food under r 
pillow so that if I woke at any tir 
through hunger, I could eat this a1 
go back to sleep... . 

“I never want to become e€ 
tangled with a woman because: 
know I would never be able to c 
vote enough attention to her, tk 
sooner or later, whether she we 
married to me or not, she wor 
begin to wander away from me. . 

The man who wrote these wor 
is the product of a_ polygamo 
marriage of an African village go. 
smith. After the death of his fathe 
according to tribal custom, | 
mother went to live with her bro 
ers-in-law and her son went 
government school to become 
teacher. In spite of his vow not 
become “entangled,” he E 
married. 


MISSIONARY 
DAUGHTER 


MM mother’s quick mind and 
imaginative writing,” says 
s famous American author and 
bel Prize winner, “made my 
sses in Shanghai very boring. 
ie effect of the school on me is 
t important except as it opened 
me a strange subterranean school 
mixed humanity. I had an attic 
ym that I shared with two other 
ls, both daughters of missionaries 
iom I had not known before. 
eir lives had been wholly differ- 
t from mine, and although we 
re soon acquainted, we remained 
angers. This was because my 
rents were so unorthodox as to 
lieve that the Chinese were our 
uals in every way, and that the 
inese civilization, including its 
losophy and _ religions, was 
rthy of study and respect . . 
ese were shocking ideas to my 
) roommates, and although I pre- 
ted them in innocence, they re- 
‘ted me to Miss Jewel, the Head 
stress, as being a heretic . 
ss Jewell, informed of my mon- 
us views, removed me from the 
ic room lest I contaminate the 
ers, and put me in a little room 
ne. This pleased me, for I could 
d after the lights went out else- 
BOCs 
Jer father, a Presbyterian minis- 
was a cold, severe man while 
mother was warm, sympathetic 
| interested in all things human. 


BOY 
WITH 
RIFLE 


“O NE requisite for being a writer 
is to have an unhappy child- 
hood.” This is the evaluation given 
by a famous American novelist and 
Nobel Prize winner. 


On the surface it would appear 
that this man’s formulative years 
weren't quite as bad as this state- 
ment would indicate. His father 
was a doctor and ardent sportsman 
who hoped his son would take up 
his interest. For the boy’s second 
birthday, he received a fishing rod, 
and when he was ten, a rifle. 
Meantime, his mother, a musician, 
urged her son to take up the cello. 

Later on, when this famous writer 
was 29, his father, suffering from 
diabetes and despondent over his 


health, shot and killed himself. 


In adolescence, this person ran 
away from home and was hauled 
back. He was graduated from high 
school at 17 but turned down a col- 
lege education to work as a reporter 
for a newspaper in Kansas City. 

But this was too tame, and he 
became an ambulance driver in 
World War I. His widely-read 
novels, however, usually reflect his 
early experiences with a rod and a 
rifle. 

(Answers on page 20) 


youth 


"Y" explores youth's role 
in building new nations 


YMCA members in many parts of 
the world are taking increased re- 
sponsibilities in the building of 
new nations. Such reports encour- 
aged the World Council of YMCA’s 
at its quadrennial meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland, to find ways 
of channeling the eagerness of 
skilled young people to serve the 
world in need and to train youth 
for leadership in society. 

Representing five million “Y” 
members on five continents, the 
council decided to intensify its 
efforts to stimulate and guide young 
people in their desire to work ac- 
tively in the reconstruction of 
underdeveloped countries and 
society in general. 
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In Wupperthal, West Ge 
many, three Chinese sti 
dent nurses are trying « 
break the language barria 
with the help of a Germe 
nurse and their Germzz 
Chinese dictionary. TT? 
three are among six sii 
dent nurses from Her 
Kong, all refugees fre; 
Red China, who will sper 
the next five years in Wx 
Germany learning the 

chosen profession. 


In other actions, the council 1 
affirmed its belief that racial di 
crimination “is contrary to the wi 
of God” and condemned segregati« 
wherever practiced. 

Bringing together Christian you 
leaders of various beliefs, the cow 
cil also re-examined the role of ti 
YMCA’s in the ecumenical field az 
in the search for Christian unii 
The council planned to further - 
contributions to international undd 
standing and to increase its effop 
to overcome barriers of race, clas 
creed or culture among peoples. 

Attending the meeting were sor 
350 delegates from more than | 
nations. President of the Won 
Alliance of YMCA’s is Charles | 


Sherman, finance minister 


Liberia. 


pens told how 
» relieve Dad's tensions 
Teenagers can prolong the lives 
their fathers by helping relieve 
ily tensions at home. United 
quity Life Insurance Co., which 
ecializes in insurance for cardiacs, 
id: “Susceptibility to heart disease 
n be predicted” and it’s a fortu- 
te father who has teen-age chil- 
en who can help avoid the risk. 
sart trouble is about twice as dan- 
rous to men of middle age as to 
ymen. Teens were asked to reduce 
> risk by following a few simple 
les: (1) Make breakfast time a 
isk but not boisterous beginning 
r dad. (2) End after-school gath- 
ings before he gets home. (3) 
ve him a chance to mull over his 
nm affairs before bothering him 
th school or dating problems. (4) 
Ip him avoid the kind of worry 
it over-late dates or risky riding 
a fast car can cause. (5) Include 
n in vigorous after-school or 
ek-end activities to enable him to 
: enough exercise. 


2nnonite high school 

open in Ohio 

The first Mennonite high school 
Ohio will open next month at 
dron, in Wayne County, near 
yoster. About 125 pupils are 
yected to enroll from Wayne and 
ghboring counties. 

Mennonite churches of the area 
ye been given assessments to 
ke up about 20 per cent of the 
‘rating costs, the amount not 


covered by the tuition of $250 per 
year. The Mennonites are the parent 
organization of the Amish, who ob- 
ject to high school education for 
their children and have figured in 
recent school controversies in Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 

The new school, to be named 
Central Christian High School, will 
have a dozen certified instructors 
and will offer college preparatory, 
general, commercial and vocational 
courses. Industrial arts and home 
economics also will be offered. 


Red appeal to French youth 
fading; atheism growing 

Communism is losing its attrac- 
tion for French youth but 75 per 
cent of France’s young people are 
atheists, a priest reported in Rheims 
at an annual conference of French 
Catholics on sociological problems. 
The lecturer estimated that only 25 
per cent of French youth belonged 
to Christian communities. He said 
that Catholics should not become 
bogged down in “romantic ideas” 
of counter-revolution against com- 
munism, but instead should take 
seriously the problems of the 
modern technical world. Attended 
by over 2500 people, the conference 
dealt with such controversial issues 
as whether French youth should 
fight in Algeria; the revolt of the 
French generals; and the problems 
facing young French farmers who 
led a widespread peasants revolt 
against high prices and low living 
standards. 
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TO SAVE AND TO FAITHFULLY DE- 
FEND FROM WASTE, THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES OF OUR COUNTRY, ITS 
SOIL AND ITS MINERALS, ITS FORESTS, 
WATERS AND WILDLIFE. 


re Boy Scout troops in this country have 
been honored with as many awards as has 
Troop 29 of Leland and Lake Leelanau, Mich. 
Says Scoutmaster Bill Pritchard, talking about 
his boys: “Just to give you an inkling of the 
wonderful spirit these boys have, let me tell 
you about the time there was to be a council- 
wide tree planting for Scenic Trails Council at 
Camp Gilbert. When the day came, only 30 
persons showed—23 boys from Troop 29. Mr. 
Berg, the scout executive, was standing beside 
the 5000 unplanted trees. He was a little dis- 
couraged because of the small turnout. Art 
Howard, 12th year member of ‘29’ and now a 
junior at Michigan State University, was the first > 
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marks the way 


OS) boys imto mem imto citizems 


Troop 29’s making signs ranges from trail markers to a two-way for Scon 
Camp Greilick. And planting trees saves soil and beautifies countryside. — 


one off our truck. Running up to Mr. Berg, he said, ‘Where are the trees 
When Mr. Berg pointed to them, Art hollered back to us, ‘Don’t get o 
the truck, I can plant these myself before lunch.’ This is the spirit all thi 
boys have—from the littlest one on up. Last fall ten boys planted 600: 
trees in three and one-half hours, a record of 171 trees per hour per boy 
And soil bank approved after the planting.” 

Troop 29 works on all kinds of community projects—repairing an) 
painting mail boxes and replacing posts, making and rebuilding toys 
distributing election messages, placing and servicing litter barrels (“Don: 
be a strewball”), and aiding the annual “March of Dimes” dance. Be 
conservation of natural resources and preservation of wildlife is thei 
speciality. Their motto is “Let’s Go Conservation 29!” 

No matter what the season is, something is always happening aroun: 
Troop 29. During winter months and inclement weather, the Pritchars 
basement and garage house materials, tools and benches where the boy 
are constantly working—making bird feeders (see pages 16 and 17), trai 
markers, bird houses, toys, signs, and the like. 
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When the weather warms up, the 29ers start on wood duck nesting boxes, 
- are busily making their “stop light” martin houses. (These bird houses 
arted out, in cooperation with the U.S. Soil Conservation Service, as a 
nali experiment to control insects which destroy pine trees. They’re 
yw in such demand that it’s an annual project.) 

In spring comes tree planting. And also small-mouth-bass spawning boxes 
e in production and made ready for placement in five and six feet of 
avel-less bottoms. Spring and summer weather also means regular care 
two local cemeteries. 

A boy joins the troop’s conservation and community project program 
the age of ten. His apprenticeship begins with jobs like pulling out nails 
om boxes, straightening out nails, and sanding. Next he learns to nail 
eders and houses together, and inspect finished articles. Only the most 
oficient boys are allowed to work on their latest project—making the 
owel-A Toys. (These are pull-apart toys made especially for children’s 
nics and for kindergarten and first grade children in special deaf-mute 
dd retarded children’s classes.) As a “29” boy becomes more skilled, he 
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Working outdoors means learning to cook 
over campfire. Working indoors 29ers meet 
at Scoutmaster Pritchard’s home to learn 

about making bird houses. 


ddd 


aS) some awards and rewards 


shares his knowledge and experience with the younger, less-skilled members 

“In this program,” explains Scoutmaster Pritchard, “we feel every bo: 
should serve an apprenticeship of learning to work with tools, equipment 
and eventually coordinating his hands and mind in worthwhile endeavor 
And in this apprenticeship, we see the development of good character aia 
good citizens. It is our feeling that we can tell any youngster’s future as awl 
adult by the manner in which he performs while in Troop 29.” 

When Bill Pritchard took over the reins of Scoutmaster 12 years ag 
there had been a few fast-fading attempts to get a troop started in his are 
Enthusiasm among the townspeople was low. But as president of the loc 
PTA, Bill “talked it up.” At the decisive PTA meeting, there were na 
dissenting hands to starting a troop. Bill promptly volunteered his service: 
as the first Scoutmaster. He’s never regretted it. 

Right away Bill decided that his boys should do something to help loca: 
farmers. Why not pitch in on the new tree-planting program being formee 
in the county? Eyebrows raised. Lips pursed skeptically. “How coma 
kids are doing these things adults do?” “How many jobs will these kid! 
start and not finish?” “What about making mistakes and then having 
to have professionals do it all over again?” 

“The odds were we'd last about a year,” said Bill. “But those kids toot 
hold and made me feel mighty proud. They did any job of tree planting 
People began to comment on how they stuck to it.” 

Recently Troop 29 was awarded (for the second time) the Freedow 
Foundation’s George Washington Honor Medal for community bettermen 
work—the only Boy Scout troop ever to receive the honor. Honors have 
come from other national, civic, scouting, and conservation groups, in 
cluding the 1960 Parent Magazine’s “Youth Group Achievement Award.’ 

Bill Pritchard is by profession a material review board engineer for ths 
world’s largest maker of helicopter rotor blades. He volunteers about 3( 
hours a week to “29”, but the boys often match his time in their eagernes: 
to get their current job done. He doesn’t get any money for ail this, bw 
his “take home pay” in personal satisfaction with his “29” boys—past an¢ 
present—must be immeasurable. 

As for the future, Troop 29 dreams of establishing a “Youth and Paren 
Center” where young people could be taught trades not normally giver 
in school. “And it could be used for dancing, 4-H projects, and all kind: 
of things,” says Bill enthusiastically. What about dues? “Once a montl 
a teen brings Mom or Dad or both. That would be the dues.” VVV 
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record 


; : e 600,000 pine trees 
indreds of toys, repaired or built, are given to hand planted 


edy children each year, especially at Christmas. 


© 280 wood duck nesting 
boxes built, installed, 
and maintained 


© 2500 multiflora rose 
hedge planted for 
wildlife shelter 


¢ 211,100 pounds of 
rock hauled for rip- 
rapping, deflectors, 
and "'V" dam construc- 
tion for streams 


© 24,000 persons have 
viewed conservation 
film shown by Troop 29 


© 8 forest areas cleaned 
out and trails cut for 
recreational hiking and 


ys receiving awards are honored (above) with : 

izhetti dinner at the Pritchard’s. Three firemen walking paths 

elow) present Bill Pritchard (right) with lawn 

wer to aid his scouts in maintenance of two 
local cemeteries, one of many projects. 


e 4 soil run-off plots 
maintained 


e 6 fishing shelters built 
and maintained 


© 25 squirrel nesting 
boxes built and in- 
stalled 


© 126 mute swans aided 


© 9 conservation displays 
built for display 


ddd 


e 10 years fish and wild- 
life census 
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SOWND 


re | 
checkout 
what’s cooking ? 
on 
the better Ip’s 


ERE’S another one of those occasional looks at the who-is-doing-wha: 
H and-how-well on various jazz and pops albums released during thi 
past few months. 

When it comes to playing smoothly with a good pulsing beat, no om 
lends a lighter lip to a trumpet than Jonah Jones whose The Unsinkabl 
J J Swings The Unsinkable Molly Brown (Capitol T-1532) an 
Great Instrumental Hits (Capitol T-1557) are in the best of the Jone 
tradition. Another one of Capitol’s regulars is George Shearing whos 
Mood Latino with the Quintet plus flute and Armando Peraza’s Afrc 
Cuban drums makes a dozen Latin tinged arrangements come alive. 

I’m reminded of the time Columbia cornered Wild Bill Davison for 
session with strings. When I asked him how it felt to play in such strang 
company by comparison to the usual Dixieland set-up, he said, “Man, 
took one look at all those fiddles and wanted to pack up the horn.” Perhar 
tenor saxophonists Plas Johnson and Ben Webster felt the same way not to 
long ago. Both are out of their element on recent albums—Plas’ Moo 
For The Blues (Capitol T-1503) and Ben’s The Warm Mood 
(Reprise R-2001) are lightly toasted marshmallows to be served b 
candle light. 

Other albums in this warm and mellow moody pattern include one ¢ 
the best of all Hawaiian groups, The Surfers doing The Islands Ca! 
(HikiRecord R-427); Zeb Billings doing wonders with the keyboard « 
a Kinsman Electronic Organ (Continental Records, Milwaukee : 
Wisconsin) ; Les Baxter’s Jewels of the Sea, an exotic set of ocea 
motion numbers that almost had me reaching for the Dramamine (Capit 
T-1537) ; Paul Phillips’ Naked City in stereo so realistic you can almo: 
smell the waterfront (Medallion MS-7517) and finally a splendid so 


performance by Andre Previn whose sensitive, relaxed readings « 
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mgs by Harold Arlen (Contemporary M-3586) will bring joy to 
ers of fine piano music as long as stylus and vinyl meet. 
Contemporary, by the way, has a varied catalogue which, along with 
subsidiary label, Good Time Jazz, is worthwhile keeping an ear on. 
amples of the broad spectrum of musical interests covered are found in 
eases such as Latinsville! Victor Feldman (M-5005), a great collec- 
n of Afro-Cuban numbers; Shelly Manne: The Three and The Two 
1-3584), on which drummer Manne is teamed with the brilliant pianist 
iss Freeman (Side Two) and with Shorty Rogers and Jimmy Giuffre 
ide One) playing modern jazz; Jesse Fuller The Lone Cat (Good 
me Jazz M-12039), one of the few one-man-band recordings in existence 
d Helen Humes, one of the best of the mainstream jazz singers doing 
mgs I Like To Sing (M-3582). Helen is absolutely wonderful as, with 
all-star backing, she swings through favorites like “Mean To Me,” 
t. Louis Blues” and “Love Me or Leave Me.” 
When it comes to gettings laughs, the facile minds of Mort Sahl, Stan 
eberg and Joe E. Lewis are sure fire. Mort is hilarious while spoofing 
> ways of Washington diplomacy on The New Frontier (Reprise 
5002), Stan’s satires of important events in American history will never 
lp you pass your first course in the subject—The United States of 
nerica (Capitol W-1573), and Joe E., one of the greatest club enter- 
ners of our time, does a turn which will appeal to all adults who have 
ar enjoyed his saucy wit. 
As for the Modern Jazz scene, you'll be interested in some newcomers 
10 are moving into the star’s spotlight. Charlie Mariano, alto sax, and 
; Japanese wife, Toshiko, have recorded some dynamic original compo- 
ions for Candid—Toshiko Mariano Quartet (Stereo 9012). It’s 
ite far out for most teenagers but if you dig jazz on the hard side, you'll 
_ your kicks from Charlie’s horn and Toshiko’s hip piano. On How Time 
isses (Candid Stereo 9004), Don Ellis, leader and trumpet, Jaki Byard, 
ino and alto sax, Ron Carter, bass, and Charlie Persip, drums, experi- 
nt with some new ideas in tempo and tonality which mark Don as an 
,ovator ranking with George Russell, Ornette Coleman and John Lewis. 
yat’s more, he has fantastic command of his instrument throughout the 
ire set. 
Another thorough musician is composer, arranger, altoist, John Hardy. 
s Roulette album No Coast Jazz (R-52058) reveals a highly individ- 
istic style, mellow and full of lyricism one moment and crackling with 
. sheer exhuberance of technical skills the next. Both he and his pianist, 
n Friedman, are well worth hearing now and they should contribute a 
sat deal to jazz in the future. —TED RIEDEBURG 
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ANSWERS TO QUIZ 
A HOPELESS STUDENT 


Pablo Picasso 


THE WINNER 
John F, Kennedy 


THE HUMANITARIAN 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


HE CHANGED HIS MIND 


Kwame Nkrumah 


MISSIONARY DAUGHTER 
Pearl Buck 


BOY WITH RIFLE 


Ernest Hemingway 


Young Pillars .. . 


touch & go 


Complaint: Delivery Delayed 


So many times recently I han 
been receiving our copies of YOUTI 
magazine a day or two late. Tht 
then means late distribution ¢ 
Sunday mornings to our young pes 
ple. Could you mail your copies; 
little earlier? Our mail comes | 
truck from a large city post offic 
Because your bundles come 
second class mail, the truck ofte 
leaves your bundle until the ne 
trip when he has more room. 

—Mrs. Clarence Arnold, , 
Valley City, Ohio 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Others have writté 
similar letters recently. We regr 
the delay which some of our read: 
are experiencing. We work on 
very short editorial-printing sch 
ule. The slightest delay anywhe 
in the process can cause | 
delivery. In our effort to keep oi 
magazine as up-to-the-minute as pe 
sible, our small staff has goti 
slightly behind schedule. We he) 
to correct this in the next few weelh 


‘Do you think you could ever lea 
to like someone with a brand-ne 
approach?” 


On our cover is an Amish teenager 
sneaking a taste of forbidden pleas- 
ure—a bottle of coke. Getting 
behind the Plain Curtain to learn 
about the Amish is not easy. Once 
you have gained their confidence, 
you find a cordial welcome among 
the Amish, by nature hospitable 
people, but also by nature suspi- 
cious of strangers who all too often 
want to argue them into changing 
their beloved old ways. Glenn 
Everett who writes about Amish 
teens (on pages 22 through 31) is 
known among them, because he 
writes for the Sugarcreek (O.) 
Budget, a weekly newspaper carry- 
ing letters from Bird-in-hand, Pa., 
Callico Rock, Ark., Plain City, O., 
and other places where the Amish 
have their communities. The Budget 
is the only newspaper read by 
most Amish families. 


CREDITS FOR THIS ISSUE: 


Puoros: 1, 22, 25, 26, 27, 31, Lloyd Jones; 2-3, 
World Council of Churches; 8, United Press Inter- 
national; 10 through 15, Bill Pritchard; 16-17, 
Grand Rapids Press; 18, Associated Booking Corp.; 
28, Wide World Photos. 

Artists: 16-17, Bill Pritchard; 20, Charles Schulz, 
copyright 1961, Gospel Trumpet Co. 

AutuHors: Jane Singer, free-lance writer from 
Buena Park, Calif. (article copyright by B. P. 
Singer Features); Ted Riedeburg, White Plains, 
N. Y., consultant on chemical markets, former jazz 
musician, record columnist for YourH magazine; 
Glenn D. Everett, White House correspondent for 
Religious News Service and frequent contributor to 
YouTH magazine; prayer (32) reprinted by _per- 
mission from Time to Pray, by Elmer N. Witt, 
Concordia Publishing House. 
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America’s Sixteenth Centu: 


Bonnets and buggies may seem strange 

to us in this space age, 

eNnagers but Amish young people 
have found tranquility of soul 

and joy in the simple things of life 


= young people today are striving to be as up-to-date as possible. But 
one group of teenagers in our country isn’t interested in being modern. 
ieir problem is how to keep everything the same as it was in father’s 
y, and in great-great-grandfather’s day. These teens are 400 years be- 
nd the times and happy to have it that way. But it’s not always easy. 
Their parents are members of the Old Order Amish, a religious sect that 
me to America in the 1700’s and lives today as they did then. From an 
rly age, Amish children are keenly conscious of their long tradition. 
When Martin Luther posted his famous 95 theses on Wittenberg 
thedral door in 1517, he didn’t mean to start a new church, but to reform 
rtain practices of the Roman Catholic church. Only gradually and 
uctantly did the Reformers establish a separate Lutheran church and, 
der Calvin and Zwingli, a Reformed church. However, they didn’t carry 
sir reforms as far as some of the more radical people thought they should. 
Conrad Grebel, a fiery 26-year-old student of John Calvin, became a 
der of a very radical group called the Anabaptists (because they opposed 
ant baptism). They wanted to go back to the idea of little groups of 
ristians assembled in homes, the kind of Christian congregations to which 
ul addressed his letters. They wanted no cathedrals or church buildings, 
bells, no organs, no choirs, no professional clergymen arrayed in vest- 
nts, no rituals or liturgies. 

They would have nothing to do with the world around them. Be sepa- 
ed from the world, Paul had said in his letter to the Romans. They 
used military service, took no oaths to governments, and scorned both 
il authority and ecclesiastical edicts. The Anabaptists were the radicals 
the Reformation and the Amish today feel that this is the tradition they 
» carrying on. Amish youth are taught by their elders that this is what 
Bible commands. 

[The Protestants persecuted the Anabaptists in the 1500’s almost as 
terly as the Catholics. Calvin’s followers, to their shame, took them out 
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A boy gets a “courting buggy” and goes calling 


into Lake Geneva and drowned them in a mockery of baptism when the 
refused to recant. Harried by civil and religious authorities alike, *t 
Anabaptists fled down the Rhine. In the Netherlands, Father Mern 
Simons, a Catholic priest, watched the massacre of 300 Anabaptist refugee 
Sickened by the sight, he left his church, eventually became the inspiz 
leader of the Anabaptists, and took them safely to refuge in Germany 
From him they took the name “Mennonites.” 

Amish youth today are aware of the suffering of their ancestors. Vz 
Braht’s Martyrs’ Mirrors, a grim account of burnings, butcherings, torture 
and massacre is required reading in every Amish home. The hymns th 
sing in their services which are held in members’ homes are largely thes 
composed by a group of Anabaptist martyrs imprisoned in an Austria 
fortress during the winter of 1536-37. 

But by 1693 the worst of the persecutions had ceased, and Mennonite 
were becoming much like other comfortable Protestants. A preacher, Jaco: 
Amman, went through the countryside of Alsace and Switzerland preachin: 
a return to the old ways, especially to the “shunning” of all who failed t 
keep the strict rules of faith, a measure Father Menno had instituted in a: 
effort to keep his ragged band together in its most desperate days. 

The Mennonites split in a bitter. division. Those who followed Amma: 
became the Amish (ahm-ish), holding to the old ways, shunning all thing 
modern, wearing hooks and eyes on their clothing because buttons wer 
too fancy, rejecting all vanity, keeping to themselves. True to Amman’ 
gloomy prophecy, new persecutions came upon both the Mennonites an 
Amish because their young men refused military service. Leaders wer 
hanged, their farm’s burned, and they were driven into wandering exile. 

In America, William Penn heard of their plight, offered them land i 
what is now Lancaster County, Pa., and starting in 1737 they came to thi 
land of religious liberty and freedom from military service to become th 
forebears of today’s Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Mennonites, as a whole, have held firmly to a conservative religiou 
philosophy, and are paciticts but today many dress no differently than thei 
neighbors. Some still hold to the older ways and among them is tha 
group which holds absolutely to the past, the Old Order Amish. 

How do these Amish teenagers live? What do they think about th 
rest of the world? What are their problems? 

Amish youth from the moment they are born are dressed differentl 
and find themselves part of a vastly different society than that whic 
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ists outside their Amish settlements. When they go to town with the 
rse and buggy, they become immediately conscious of the differences 
tween themselves and other children. Strangers point to them with 
liles and stare openly at their parents. Amish youth are shy and very 
nsitive to the ridicule which they suffer when they go into town. 

Back home on the farm, however, it is a happy, healthy rural life where 
eryone else dresses as they do. The typical Amish teenager has lots of 
others and sisters, sometimes as many as 15. It’s a busy, crowded 
me life and there are grandparents, aunts and uncles, and cousins. 
There’s a lot of hard work on an Amish farm because tractors, electric 
imps, milking machines, and other mechanical devices are shunned as 
alously as the automobile and television set. When you plow with horses, 
u have to walk behind them, hour after hour. When you churn butter 
‘hand, your elbow goes up, down, up, down, up, down, until it nearly >>> 
ops off. When you pitch hay by hand, you develop a strong back— 
d a sore one. 

Many an American teenager would wilt if he saw the daily work 
hedule of an Amish girl making all her own clothes and helping put up 


Showing his distaste at 
being photographed, an 
Amish youth frowns at the 
camera. But at an Amish 
meeting, the candid camera 
catches a group of gossiping 
girls. 
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In the kitchen an Amish girl learns 
the responsibilities of homemaking. 
And in the field an Amish boy 
learns his future vocation. Work 

is what counts. Speed is not 


essential. And so mules do the job. ~ Few ES: teens We 


125 cans of tomatoes and doing the laundry by hand, or an Amish boy hely 
ing his father plow 25 acres, milk 30 cows, and harvest oats for the horse: 

Amish youth go to school only until the eighth grade. Their elder: 
well aware of the temptations to break away from the strict Old Order, tr 
to keep contacts between Amish youth and other young people at 
minimum. They refuse to let their sons and daughters attend centralize 
high schools. If an Amish young man wants a high school and colleg 
education, he has to leave home and leave the faith. It is at this point, i 
fact, that many Amish youth do break away, perhaps one-fourth of them. 

Most Amish children attend Amish parochial schools. If they do atten 
a public school, it is almost a parochial school because there will be 
majority of Amish children in the area. Their education is strict. The 
are expected to be good scholars so that the state examiners who inspe 
the Amish schools will find their reading and writing up to statewic 
standards. Relatively little is taught of science, however, and only suc 
history and geography as required. 
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At a “singing” of gospel 
hymns, two Amish 
bishops talk about such 
problems as how to hold 
their youth to the 
traditional ways of their 
ancestors. Amish leaders 
often have the faces 

of saints—strong, 
friendly, and serene. 


ard at daily chores as do Amish youth 


When they reach 14, full-time education begins in farming for the boys, 
me-making for the girls. And at 16, begins the most pleasant period of 
nish life, the period of courtship and marriage. 

Early marriage is encouraged among Amish youth. It is one way to 
sp the young men in the faith. If they marry a pretty young Amish girl 
d settle down to farming, then they probably will remain with the Old 
der for life. A boy is usually 19 before he marries, a girl, 18. Marriage 
fore that is tainted with the same hint of scandal among the Amish as 
the outside world. But after that age, parents are happy to consent. 
A boy gets a “courting buggy” if he has raised enough eggs or rabbits 
afford it. Then he can go calling on the girls. After the old folks go 
bed which, in their homes without electricity, is about 9 p.m., the young 
n throw pebbles at the windows and the giggling girls sneak off for a 
e in the moonlight. 

or a sect so strict in other regards, the Amish are surprisingly liberal 
this point. They want the young people to get interested in one another 
1 to pair off and get married. So they see little need for chaperonage. 
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Amish youth are well versed in the facts of life. Anyone who goe 
along with the breeding mare on her visit to the prize stallion at the sta 
farm or sees the sow give birth to a litter of little ones is not naive. 

Furthermore, there is one important fact: The Amish boy knows he - 
going to get married and that when he gets married, he will have to lv 
with that wife the rest of his life. Divorce is absolutely out of the questicn| 
So he can’t make love to a girl and then run away from the consequence: 
Nor can the girl escape the humiliation if she enters into an alliance an 
then is jilted. 

Gossip travels fast in a rural society and Amish young people live in 
community where they can get a “bad name” quickly. An Amish gii 
who goes out with a boy with a “fast”? reputation labels herself as unabl 
to capture the fancy of a good young fellow and she is reluctant to admi 
that. A fellow who misbehaves soon finds himself the object of jeers by tly 
girls, and sometimes mighty rough hazing. 

During courtship days, Amish boys are encouraged to travel. Far fron 
being stay-at-home’s, most Amish youth have traveled more widely befor 
they are 21 than other young Americans. Because there are only 2t 
common last names among the Amish, due to close intermarriage throug! 
many generations, an Amish boy is encouraged to find his bride in anothe: 
community. 

So young Ezra Yoder goes off to visit Uncle Enos at Kalona, Iowa, anc 
he is introduced, of course, to all the eligible young maidens there. Every 


Nearly 100 buggies move slowly in a funeral procession to the grave of a 
well-known elderly Amish woman, near Pottstown, Pa. 


uffering is not new to Amman’s followers 


ne knows where there are girls who “want for marrying,” as the Amish 
ay. And perhaps young Ezra goes on to visit cousin Elam Stoltzfus at 
owling Green, Mo., or an old neighbor, Eli Bontrager, at Paradise, Pa. 
ooner or later, he’s bound to meet a comely lass and then the banns will be 
ublished at church services and the Amish will be ready for that most 
yyous and festive occasion, a wedding. 

The young people come together at “singing’s,” where they gather to 
ing hymns and the old German “plain songs.” There is popcorn and cake 
nd they depart, giggling and joking in their buggies with the fancy 
il lights. Teens are the same anywhere. Close your eyes and you'd 
wear it was the sound of a bunch of “hep cats” getting into their hot rods. 

Once married, the Amish husband is expected to turn to farming and 
repare to follow the Bible’s injunction to “be fruitful and multiply.” And 
ere he faces his biggest problem—the economic problem. 

Farm land has become prohibitively expensive in the vicinity of many 
f the Amish communities. It costs $20,000 to $30,000 to buy a good farm 
nd set of machinery. Horses sell for $400 to $500 apiece, for example. 
/here can they get this kind of money? 

Once the Amish were prosperous people but today they have the same 
roblem as other farmers in trying to make a living from a family farm. 
‘ith a team of horses, the best a man can cultivate is 80 acres. With a 
actor, his neighbor cares for 160 acres. Prices for his produce are 
> higher than his neighbor’s. The Amish will not accept government aid, 
point of principle with the Amish. Nor will he borrow from the bank. 
Amish young people are looking far and wide for farmland available 
prices they can afford. Many have been moving to the Northland of 
anada. Others are taking over eroded, tired land in the South, hoping 

make the soil bloom again in Kentucky and South Carolina. 

It is a grim struggle these days to keep the Old Order going in the midst 
a mechanized, industrialized 20th Century. More and more, Amish 
yung men are leaving the farm to take jobs in the nearby villages and 
wns, usually in food-processing industries, such as feed mills and 
nneries, or in carpentry work. They are good workers and popular. 
it the elders know that often they do not come back to the farm, but stay 

the city, adopt modern dress and start attending a Mennonite or 
iptist church. 

Then comes the dread edict of “shunning,” the ban which means they 
e cut off from home and loved ones, no longer welcome in the only 
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Can the Amish survive the pace of our age? 


society they have known all their lives. It is often heartbreak on both sic 
the congregation weeping as it excommunicates the one whom the bishop 
and deacons feel has offended God’s laws by joining the sinful moder 
world. 

After a certain period, however, if he lives an upright life, he can com 
home to visit, though not eat at the same table nor sleep under the ro 
Nor marry an Amish girl unless she defies her parents. Since boys find 
easier to break away on their own this way than girls, there is a shortag 
of marriageable males and some Amish girls must be content to be 
second wife of an elderly widower or to go through life as a “maide 
aunt.” 

It is a mistake, however, for the outsider to think that the Amish youn: 
people are a frustrated group, held in line only by the iron law of th 
elders, the dread of the edict of “shunning,” or by ignorance of the outsid 
world. They do not spend their time envying us our ways. They don’t thin: 
our luxuries are worthwhile. They see us racing along the highway: 
pushing hard at our jobs, living in ways they believe the Bible condemr 
as sinful. They don’t think we are truly a happy people. They see u 
making atom bombs and trembling. Their only hope is that if we brin 
an end to this world by our foolish wars and national vanities, they wh 
have remained true to the Bible, will be saved. 

They actually believe modern civilization will come to terrible ruiz 
That is why they want as little to do with it as possible. They believe the 
there are those among the modern people who will be saved and se 
Heaven, but that it is so much more difficult for us to live as Christians i 
our hectic environment than it is for them in theirs. 

Unhappy marriage, for example, is rare among the Amish, infidelity uz 
known, love between the parents and children a beauty to behok 
They look after one another in sickness and misfortune. No grande 
expression of community living is to be seen than the barn raising th: 
follows a fire or the community harvesting of the fields of a farmer wh 
broke his leg in an accident. Among the Amish, the Christian virtues a1 
zealously practiced and lead to a tranquility of soul, a satisfaction in lit 
that many of us seek in the modern world but few of us find. 

Queer? Yes. Crazy? No! The Amish teenager leads a different lif 
But there is much we can learn from his standard of values. And we mig] 
question many things about our own way of life after we look at the worl 
through his eyes. GLENN D. EVERETT 
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fter a Sunday service, a group of 
yungsters speak with the 

shop, who is inquiring about their 
other who was ill. Taking 

ire of younger children is common 
nong Amish youth. And the 
urden of parenthood comes early 
many Amish lads. Here a 

nung father, his beard scarcely 
‘own, is shown with his infant son. 
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Lord, help me use honestly and 2 
well this day all the talents you 
have given me, of body and Of 8 
mind, of goods and of spirit [Sas 
_ before me the possibilities of — 
growth and improvement so that 
in using what I have I may. 


receive more | Make me humble. _ 


_ mm all I can do, and keep me — 
from envy by making me 
faithful and generous | Since 
much is expected of the one to : 
whom much has been given, 
teach me the value and joy of 
hard work and ready service | This — 
I ask in Jesus’ name. : 
; : Amen 


